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The British Strike 

A large number of students have left 
Oxford University since the great gen- 
eral strike in which 5,000,000 workers 
are now participating. The Vice-Chan- 
cellor issued a notice declaring that 
undergraduates should communicate im- 
mediately with the college authorities in 
regard to national service. Leave of 
absence will be granted to all undergrad- 
uates taking examinations this term. 


Comment by large university dailies 
on the strike shows much uniformity. 
Sympathy with the striker’s plight is 
eoupled with disapprobation of the use 
| of a general strike to gain their ends. 
The University of Michigan Daily recog- 
nized the ‘“‘ills which a bigoted and nar- 
row-minded capitalistic tyranny forced 
upon Labor,” but criticizes the general 
strike which is to “wreck an inutterable 
hardship on the millions who depend on 
the transportation system to bring them 
their daily bread.” “Even from the 
laborer’s point of view,” believes the Har- 
vard Crimson, “it is difficult to under- 
stand the advantage of a general strike 
whose full weight must be borne by the 
workingmen themselves.” The Crimson 
sees a hard task before the conservative 
government, “to steer between the two 
perils of repressive Fascism and belli- 
gerent Communism.” Says the Dart- 
mouth, “a general sympathetic strike is 
a serious menace to the entire nation and 
should be crushed.” The Yale News sees 
Great Britain faced with an impasse 
whose most evident solution is civil war. 
Nationalization of the coal mines was 
strongly urged by the Cornell Sun sev- 
eral days before the strike occurred. 


Students Take a Hand in Education 


University of Oregon Students Investigate Lack of Intellectual 
Vigor on Campus; Harvard Men Consult Overseers 


From three far removed sources the news 
comes of student participation in educa- 
tional policy: the University of Oregon, 
Harvard, and North-Western College. At the 
University of Oregon the Hmerald, under- 
graduate daily, announces a student report 
on “the status of intellectual vigor in the 
university.” The report, sponsored by the 
Emerald set about to discover the causes 
“responsible for the lack of more sponta- 
neous intellectual activity within the Uni- 
versity than is now the case.” 


At Oregon 


The Emerald forecasts the following re- 
commendations “which in all probability will 
be included in the report”: 

Advisability of changing present plan of 
grades and credits. 

The freedom of upperclassmen from com- 
pulsory class attendance. 

The granting of special privileges and 
encouragement to upperclassmen in ‘free 
lance scholastic study and endeavor.” 

Recommendations for differentiation of 
teaching and research activities of profes- 
sors. 

Various other matters will also be in- 
cluded in the report. Most of the items will 
be made public as soon as the work is con- 
cluded. Portions “dealing with personali- 
ties” will be submitted directly to univer- 
sity administrative officials. 

On May 10 and 11th a group of under- 
graduates will represent student opinion 


at the annual meeting of the Harvard 


Why Freshmen Come to College—Why They Leave 


Why D> Freshmen Come to College? One 
Ray B. Hollingshead, Colorado, made this 
the subject of a master’s thesis. Freshmen 
at seven Colorado institutions were asked 
these questions: 

(a) Is it a desire to participate in the 
activities of college for their own present 
value or is it some concern for the future 
that moves young people to go to college? 
Is “college life’ or preparation for the 
future the dominant motive? 

At all events, reasons indicating future 
concern numbered 4,400, or 67 per cent., 
while immediate purposes were indicated by 
2,100, or 33 per cent. of the total of 6,500 
reasons given by the freshmen. Further- 
more, as mentioned previously, 67.8 per cent. 
of the students stated that they were pre- 
paring for professional careers, training for 
which is gained in college. 

(b) To what extent do students state 
their reasons for attending college in terms 
of personal culture and development? 

Slightly more than 2,200, or 34 per cent., 
of the reasons assigned show interest in per- 
sonal culture or development. In fact 729 
students (28.4 per cent.) replied that they 
desired “to gain more knowledge,” “to have 
a higher education,” or “to receive more 
general culture.” Four hundred ninety-eight, 


or 19.4 per cent., wished to “grow socially,” 
“to be able to meét others more easily,” or 
“to feel at ease among people.” “To gain a 
broader view of life,” “to appreciate the 
higher values of life,’ or “to receive more 
real enjoyment from life,” was expressed 
by 342 different young men and young 
women (13.3 per cent. of all). 

(c) Does the college freshman feel any 
obligation to society or is he thinking en- 
tirely of self? 

A definite obligation or concern for so- 
ciety is implied in the answers of 342 fresh- 
men (13.3 per cent.) who gave as a reason 
for attending college their wish “to become 
a better citizen,” “to serve others more 
worthily” or “to serve my posterity.” — 


Why Freshmen Leave College is the sub- 
ject of an inquiry recently made by The 
New York Sun. Responses from various 
institutions indicated that 20 percent or 
more of the youth who go to college drop 
out before the end of the first year. 

Bad scholastic standing was the most im- 
portant reason for the exodus. Lack of 
funds comes next. Then “poor health, the 
desire to go into dad’s business and make 
a lot of money, matrimony and the necessity 
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faculty and Board of Overseers. Another 
group will meet the oveerseers at a 
dinner preliminary to the meeting. The 
groups will be composed of men represent- 
ing the most important activities on the 
campus. 

This is the first time the students have 
been asked to consult the overseers on 
“how, from their point of view, the college 
is conducted and how it can be improved.” 
In the past the overseers have discussed 
the work of the college only with the faculty. 

The idea of student representation at the 
meetings of the governing board originated 
with President A. Lawrence Lowell. 

The Student Council Report on Educa- 
tion, reviewed last week in The New Stu- 
dent, meets with President Lowell’s ap- 
proval. In a Graduates’ Day address he 
cited it as an example of the fine work the 
Harvard product of today is capable of. 

The University of Michigan Daily in an 
editorial declares that the University is 
viewing with interest the suggestion in the 
Harvard Report that the college be divided 
into smaller units numbering 250 to 300 
students, “At Michigan,” says the Daily, 
“proposals of a somewhat similar nature 
are being considered as possibilities of the 
future.” 


At North-Western 


A student-faculty conference on educa- 
tional questions summarized the under- 
graduate survey of education begun last 
fall at North-Western College, Naperville, 
Illinois. 

A few outstanding recommendations were: 

Exemption from class attendance of seni- 
ors with grade of A. 

More seminar courses, also an orientation 
course. 


Labor Day 


University Students Swing Shovels 


Two universities on the West Coast set 
aside one spring day as a Labor Day for 
the entire student body: the University of 
Washington and Stanford University. 

Stanford is celebrating its sixth annual 
labor day. There is plenty of work to be 
done. “A couple of trees need to be re- 
moved, several plots of garden are to be 
torn up and leveled, walks and trees will be 
repaired and put in better condition and 
wood will be cut.” 

Entertainment in the form of skits, song 
and dialogue, music, etc. will cheer the tired 
workers after their labors. There will also 
be a barbecue. 

At the University of Washington the an- 
nual event was resumed this year only after 
a great deal of agitation by the student 
paper. The holiday has not been observed 
by many of the students of late. 
few years. 
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F PRESENT indications are not deceptive 

the college student is about to be inun- 
dated with oceans of Bunk in regard to 
British Labor’s general strike. Not since the 
Great War for Democracy has there been 
such a need for beautiful phrases to drape 
over blunders and evil intents. Already 
gigantic tears are shed here and abroad 
over the temporary discomforts of the be- 
loved General Public through the cessation 
of the transport system. No mention, of 
course, of the thousands of miners who for 
years have managed somehow to feed fami- 
lies on a starvation wage scale ranging from 
$17 to $8, which the operators want to force 
down to a maximum of $13 and a minimum 
of $5 without any guarantees whatsoever 
that the badly needed reorganization of the 
industry will be carried through. There 
will be much ado over the warlike gestures 
of the Communist fringe and a playing down 
of the warlike gestures: of Winston Churc- 
hill and the other Cabinet members who 
actually thrust the Government into its 
uncompromising position in order to smash 
the trade unions and Labor Party. They 
were quick to name the industrial war a 
political revolution and to make it one in 
fact by immediately despatching troops and 
guns to the mines by a prearranged plan. 

Démocrats and Republicans who rejoiced 
at the Labor Party debacle in the recent 
presidential elections will point to the Eng- 
lish uproar as a terrible example; profes- 
sional Soviet snoopers will see in it added 
reason for maintaining the compulsory R. O. 
T. C. Widespread efforts already are under 
way to enlist the sympathies of the world 
in a Holy War on British workmen in the 
name of Law, Constitution, and Organized 
Wealth. But students who profess to do 
their own thinking will hesitate before ac- 
cepting the facile and popular explanation 
of the present crisis in England. 


UNDERGRADUATE CRITICISM: 
A SYMPOSIUM 


STUDENT LIMITATIONS* 


4 Nees question proposed for the last of 
Open Forums: How far should students 
control educational Policy? is one which 
other colleges have in recent years tackled 
with more or less success and by more or 
less commendable methods. The survey of 
our own Student Curriculum Committee has 
already led to changes in the plan of courses, 
while at Dartmouth last year, students car- 
ried on a careful investigation of the cur- 
riculum and suggested wide changes many 
of which were adopted. Contrast with this 
the rather undignified symposium of courses 
published last fall by the Harvard Crimson 
in which each course was individually cri- 
ticised, giving the personal reactions, pro 
and con of the students. This is obviously a 
poor way to go about any constructive crit- 
icism of the curriculum. It ultimately col- 
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lapses into biased prejudices instead of 
thoughtful suggestions. 

It is important to remember in any stu- 
dent attempt to control or change educa- 
tional methods that attention must be di- 
rected to the curriculum itself, not to its 
interpreters, 


FURTHERMORE, the student has the 
obvious handicap of a lack of perspective. 
She is directly on top of her course. As a 
result she cannot draw much comparison 
from her own experience or judge entirely 
what is not good for her. 


While the attitude that students, like pa- 
tients should merely take their medicine 
without questioning its contents is certainly 
deplorable, the limitations which students 
face when they try to control educational 
policy are great and not to be overlooked. 


SELECTING PROFS* 


HE theory that the professor and not the 

course is the important thing in select- 
ing elective courses has often been advanced. 
In the majority of cases, this reasoning 
seems to be sound. Anyone who has gone 
through four years of college remembers 
many courses that appeared to be interest- 
ing from the catalogue description and were 
ruined by the professor, while many a 
course that appeared to be dull has been 
made really worth while by the man or 
woman teaching the subject. 

Most students hear this theory early in 
their university life, but they cannot get 
any consensus opinion on what professors 
to select. They must, almost of necessity, 
go to one or two friends and naturally get 
only an individual opinion which may or 
may not coincide with their own opinion 
of what a professor should do. 


WHAT MORE WORTH WHILE advice 
or service to the underclassmen still strug- 
gling through required courses with little or 
no choice as to instructors could a repre- 
sentative body of seniors leave than a cata- 
logue of professors? 

The list could give a consensus opinion 
of the professors to be sought; those to be 
dodged; and those that are just average. 
It could list, by the law of averages, the 
professors that are considered the ‘worst in 
the University and the best; those that not 
only cover the subject but those that also 
make the students interested in the course; 
those that are merely repeating the text- 
book and so could save students desiring 
the courses time by informing them that 
they will get just as much out of the course 
by buying the textbook and reading it as 
they will by spending a quarter in the class. 

There seem to be many possibilities to 
the plan. In some cases it probably would 
be unjust as some of the professors would 
be judged unjustly by all the opinions ex- 
pressed. But if the opinions of a truly rep- 
resentative group of seniors were compiled, 
the consensus opinion would probably be 
fair. 


THE STUDENT VIEWPOINT may be 
wrong in judging professors. They may not 
have that right, undoubtedly it is the privi- 
lege of the professor to present the course 
in any way he sees fit. But the students are 
the ones that will profit or lose from the 
course so an expression of their opinion 
should not be censored by the faculty. 

If such a list was prepared and presented 
to the student body, students that are now 
freshmen could not claim that they had 
never been given an undergraduate opinion 
regarding the professors on the campus. 


*Ohio State Lantern. 
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PERSONAL 


Picaresque 


Boom-a-lay, 

Boom-a-lay, 

Boom. 

An unkempt red-headed poet chants the 
stirring, primitive refrain; gradually the 
spell permeates his collegiate audience and 
they join in with this extremely effective 
cheer leader. Vachel Lindsay is travelling 
through the colleges shouting The Congo, 
The Santa Fe Trail, General William Booth 
Einters Heaven. 

In a recent New Yorker a picture is 
drawn of this picaresque individual, “for 
all the world like an obvious inspired cow- 
boy.”’ 

“Whether or not he is the best of the 
New Poets, may be a moot point with some, 
but not with him. He admits he is a con- 
ceited man and that his egotism is so enor- 
mous that he can’t get on with anyone. He 
has little use for New York; the provinces 
are solid, he says, ‘and I can understand 
them.’ 

“We saw him slopping by several times, 
he thas always lived carelessly. Years ago 
with Stephen Graham, who now visits vari- 
ous countries and writes books on them, he 
tramped about America giving a little book 
of his poems to whoever would trade a 
square meal for it. He started in Spring- 
field, Illinois, thence went for a little edu- 
cation to Hiram College, then about the 
Middle West, then far West and South; 
doing a little teaching, reading very little, 
shouting Walt Whitman’s poetry. And now 
he is about to embark on a tour of lectures 
to read his poems, ‘I will teach America six 
poems,’ he says. ‘That’s enough to do in 
one lifetime.’ ” 

“He is indifferent to comfort and the 
mellow surroundings so many writers love. 
He can do his best work in a hotel writing 
room if that is where he happens to be. 
He also does queerer things than write poe- 
try. For example, he studies Egyptian Hier- 
oglyphics, still clings to an anti-liquor pre- 
judice, which, they say he inherited from 
his mother, loves the Woolworth Building, 
and is inclined to speak of his wife as the 
little woman.” 


Busy 


Colleges abound with students who do. 
At the present writing the ink is not yet 
dry on the pedigrees in countless college an- 
nuals of seniors whose official rank rivals 
the illustrious Pooh Bah, who was Lord 
High Chancellor, Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, etc. etc... 

Yet perhaps there are few students whose 
record is as long as that of Dale Stump, 
President of the Columbus, Ohio, Carpenters 
Union, President of the Methodist Student 
Center, and of the Ohio State University 
Liberal Club, and Law Student at that Uni- 
versity. Other records Stump has acquired 
during his crowded twenty three years are: 
He was the youngest man in Bowling Green 
Normal School, Ohio, where he spent his 
freshman year, and crack salesman in sum- 
mer months for a book concern whose name 
would instantly be recognized by many New 
Student readers who must labor as well as 
learn. 

Not only does Stump head many activities 
but he also manages them well. In April, he 
led his 1100 carpenters (the Union numbered 
only 900 when he took charge last July) 
through a successful strike. The Liberal 
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Club over which he presides increased four 
fold during the current season. The Metho- 
dist Student center is maintained for a body 
of over 3,000 Methodist students. Not so 
long ago Stump was delegated to head the 
state division of the permanent organiza- 
tion growing out of the Interdenominational 
Conference at Evanston. 


Pe. .. ©. 


Campaign 


A nation-wide campaign against oppo- 
nents of military drill was planned by 
Scabbard and Blade, collegiate military 
fraternity, at its fifteenth annual conven- 
tion at Baton Rouge, La. A resolution to 
that effect will be broadcast through the 
United States. 


Complete silence is still maintained by 
faculty committee of the University of Min- 
nesota as to the nature of their report on 
compulsory drill to be given President Coff- 
man in May. The committee is investigating 
the success of compulsory drill and of op- 
tional drill at other schools. 


Hearing 


For two days, April 29-30, friends and 
foe of required R. O. T. C. testified before 
the House Military Committee in Military 
Affairs in a hearing on the Welsh bill to 
prohibit compulsory military training in 
other than military schools. President Chas. 
H. Richards of Lehigh University, Pa. was 
one of the defenders of required drill. 

A report on the hearings was made by 
R. A. Brady, graduate student at Cornell 
who represented the student point of view 
and Prof. H. B. Davis of the Cornell De- 
partment of Economics. 

Mr. Brady was invited to tell why college 
students object to compulsory drill. He did 
this, confining himself to an expression of 
the various arguments that students had 
raised against the requirement. The hear- 
ing, he stated, was farcical, stupid, and ir- 
relevant. The committee refused to accept as 
evidence students’ petitions or editorials 
which had appeared in college publications. 
“They seemed chiefly concerned with the 
question of whether or not Samuel was the 
leader of his people,” said Mr. Brady. “It 
was a purely self-congratulatory organiza- 
tion. I could not make a congressman from 
Tennessee understand the difference be- 
tween a freshman and a graduate student.” 

Professor Davis’ version of the hearing 
was as follows: “The bill was given a hear- 
ing before the committee for two days. On 
the first, the proponents of the bill were 
heard. Mr. Brady was asked to testify. Two 
members of the American Legion were 
there, also, and one of them stated he had 
resigned from the R. O. T. C. after the war 
because he had received a circular from 
headquarters recommending that all mem- 
bers oppose pacifistic movements. This he 
considered a restriction of freedom of 
speech. A physical director of a well-known 
boys’ school in Philadelphia declared that 
drill had no value as physical training. The 
feature witness was Prof. James Otis of the 
College of the City of New York. He is an 
advocate of preparedness, but is opposed to 
compulsory drill in colleges. 

“The speakers were not given a sympathe- 
tic hearing, and some were not alluwed to 
finish their testimony. About one-half of 
the time was occupied with speeches by 
members of the committee giving their per- 
sonal opinions. One half of the remaining 
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time was used in efforts to discredit the 
testimony of the witnesses. Opinions as to 
the ‘divine inspiration of the Bible’ were 
asked for and given. Of far more impor- 
tance than the nature of the testimony was 
the war record of the witnesses. In cases 
where the witness was too old to have fought 
in the last war, the record of his Spanish- 
American service was looked into. . At this 
point the hearing took an embarrassing 
turn, for someone delved into the war re- 
cord of the committee. 

“One of the committee undertook to lec- 
ture a witness on American history, and an 
argument took place as to who was Presi- 
dent when the Civil War was declared. One 
congressman thought it was Buchanan, and 
one other frankly confessed he did not know. 
The next day, opponents of the bill were 
given a hearing.” 


REFERENDUM 


First Returns 


College students of the East favor modifi- 
eation while undergraduates in the Middle 
West are for maintaining the Eighteenth 
Amendment intact. This generalization holds 
true in the few returns so far reported by 
the National Student Federation referen- 
dum. Cornell and Yale are strongly for 
modification, Connecticut Wesleyan went 
“dry” by a slim majority and now Williams 
reports 260 for modification, 99 against. In 
Ohio, Heidelberg College favored Prohibi- 
tion by a vote of 219 to 81. 

Indications of a huge Western vote to be 
piled up for Prohibition are in evidence. At 
Kansas Wesleyan college the student body 
voted to send a telegram to the Senate stat- 
ing that the college was for Prohibition. 
The vote was taken after a chapel lecture by 
the State Superintendent of the Anti-Saloon 
League. 

In Georgia a Methodist Pastor told an 
assembly of Emory University students of 
a monstrous parade to be held in Atlanta 
to “biff John Barleycorn.” He explained 
that it will be “youth’s protest against the 
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“Tt seems to me that the idea back of 
The New Student is one which 
should not be dropped if that catas- 
trophe can be avoided. I assure you 
that my personal subscription will be 
continued next season wherever I 
find myself.” 

—From a senior at Smith College 
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propaganda the wets are creating about the 
young people of America becoming boozers 
and ‘going to the devil.’ ” 

Willard Hay, newly-elected president of 
the Liberal Arts Council,The Emory Wheel 
says, “is heading the campaign at Emory. 
He is confident that Emory will do her part 
in showing the anarchists of America this 
false presumption on their part. It is prob- 
able that the Emory band will also lend its 
stirring strains to the occasion.” 

Pictures of this parade “will be filmed 
for the movies and for the rotogravure sec- 
tions of newspapers all over the country. 
It will be an epoch-making incident in the 
life of Atlanta’s youth and in the enforce- 
ment of the Prohibition movement. It will 
show that students and young people are 
in favor of enforcement of the law instead 
of weakening it. And it is only fitting that 
Emory should head the procession.” 


Hundreds of visitors swarmed past the 
jutting Campanile, the gateway of the new 
Louisiana State University whose dedica- 
tion exercises they had travelled far to at- 
tend. Alumni, representatives of hundreds 
of colleges and universities, uniformed ca- 
dets, robed scholars and students mingled at 
the formal ceremony. The event commemor- 
ated the completion of a new university 
which comes as the result of a building 
program involving the expenditure of 
$5,000,000. 


RELIGION 
Another Poll 


Hundreds of questionaires found their 
way to college presidents’ busy desks, to the 
cluttered sanctums of undergraduate edi- 
tors, to the subdued study of the college 
minister. Hundreds of fat envelopes drifted 
back to Princeton where they were opened, 
classified, tabulated by student officials of 
the National Student Federation. Thousands 
of words were boiled down to a press notice, 
the gist of which is contained in the head- 
line: POLL FINDS RELIGION GAINING 
IN COLLEGES. 

Of 315 college presidents questioned 175 
opposed compulsory Sunday chapel while 
139 approved. Ninety opposed compulsory 
week-day worship while 225 favored it. 
Only 42 of the 600 questionaires to college 
editors were answered. A majority of the 42 
reported undergraduate sentiment in favor 
of conditions as they are. Of all the colleges 
from which replies came and at which com- 
pulsion is in effect only four expressed dis- 
satisfaction and desired a change. 

Compulsory chapel is most favored in 
small colleges. It either has never prevailed 
or was abandoned in the large universities. 


Faith 


What would Jesus do? Preachers are 
fond of asking this question, also scoffing 
atheists. Still in vogue in some circles is 
the novel In His Steps by one Charles Shel- 
don telling of one who tried to follow the 
footsteps of the Founder of Christianity. 
Now five students try His way of living on 
the campus. 

Five students at the University of Chi- 
cago have decided to live the life of Jesus 
Christ. Under the leadership of one Glenn 
Harding they will “attempt to follow the 
various traits which they have discovered 
in the character of Jesus.” 

Periodically the men will hold meetings to 
compare notes on the success of their pro- 
ject. The experiment, they announce, is 
open to all. 
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Skepticism 

A group of agnostics and Deists at the 
University of North Carolina have formed 
a club to study Christianity. Strangely 
enough, the pastor of the Chapel Hill Pres- 
byterian Church has consented to attend the 
meetings and give the students “the benefit 
of his learning and advice.” 

In order to give the assemblages an air of 
scientific inquiry the students gather in the 
Geology building. According to the Tar Heel 
the meetings proceed in this manner: 

“The ‘Parson’ takes a most liberal view 
of Christianity, and endeavors to sustain his 
position; the students assafl him with the 
perplexities and inconsistencies which have 
beset them since they began to think, and 
do all within their power to make the mini- 
ster yield a point. Hidebound orthodoxy is 
execrated by both “Parson’ and the stu- 
dents.” 

Not only the Bible but the Koran, and 
sacred books of many other religions will be 
examined with an intent to “arriving at 
some definite conclusion as to whether or 
not religion is worth while, and if so what 
conceptions must be disseminated by the 
rising generation to reap the most beneficial 
reward to society.” 


MISCELLANY 


WHY FRESHMEN LEAVE 


(Continued from Page 1, Col. 2) 
to support the wife and kitchenette, and 
overcutting of classes.” 

The highest mortality rate at the end of 
the 1924-1925 freshman term, according to 
The Sun’s inquiry was 29.3 percent at the 
College of Arts and Sciences, New York 
University. A low rate of 11.9 percent was 
reported by Yale University. 


In a glass case in the Emory University 
(Ga.) library will be exhibited the manu- 
scripts of the Uncle Remus tales of Joel 
Chandler Harris. Members of the Harris 
Family have turned six manuscripts over 
to the university for preservation. 
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Conference 


International Relations and the Roads To 
Peace is the subject of a conference for 
young people, to be held at Concord, Mass., 
June 19 to July 4. The conference will be 
held by the Fellowship of Youth For Peace, 
6 Byron Street, Boston. 

The program for the first week will in- 
clude a study of the origins of the World 
War, led by Professor Harry Elmer Barnes, 
of Smith College, and a study of the present 
world situation led by Professor Henry R. 
Mussey, of Wellesley College. Experts in 
psychology, politics, biology, history and 
economics will analyze the relation of these 
subjects to war and peace, and vexed points 
will be threshed out in group discussion. At 
least a day wil be given to an investigation 
of the danger spots of the world—The Paci- 
fic, Mexico, Russia, Morocco, the Near East 
and Central Europe. Three days will be 
spent in studying the various possible ap- 
proaches to peace and ways by which the 
individual may contribute most effectively 
to the building of peace. 

The second week is left free for the ma- 
turing of thought and discussion, informal 
study groups and book reviews. 

Professional classes will be held on the 
relation of peace to the teaching of history, 
economics, and sciences; journalism, the 
law, the ministry, social work, and labor 
organizations. 


YOUTH AND CRABBED AGE 


Judge Ben Lindsey Writes on the Morals of Modern Youth 


The Revolt of Modern Youth. By Judge 
Ben B. Lindsey and Wainwright Evans. 
Boni and Liveright. $3. 

This is a book carefully written by an 
intelligent and courageous man for the un- 
intelligent and cowardly—that is to say, 
for the vast majority of his fellow-Ameri- 
cans. Judge Lindsey has been watching so- 
cial evolution from the bench of the Juvenile 
Court of Denver for about 27 years now. 
The Revolt of Modern Youth is evidently 
designed to sum up, illustrate, and get 
across to the man in the street the lessons 
the author has learned during that time. 

The book is full of case histories, most of 
which deal with deviations from the estab- 
lished code of sexual conduct. Judge Lindsey 
tells us that modern youth is scrapping the 
morals of its fathers to an extent never 
dreamed of by previous younger generations 
and adds that if the reader doesn’t like it 
—why, then he needn’t like it. It’s happen- 
ing; and moral outcries will not materially 
affect the process, which is, he says, inevit- 
able because modern economic development 
has placed within the reach of youth a de- 
gree of freedom of movement and action 
never known before. 


Optimist 


Judge Lindsey does not feel that society 
is therefore in danger of immediate disso- 
lution. He states and restates his belief 
that the present younger generation is not 
decadent but fundamentally sound and fine. 
When, in the course of its flounderings in 
search of life and happiness, youth gets 
sadly mixed up with the social code, the 
Judge is very prone to lay the blame on the 
code and on the ignorance and ineptitude 
of parents and teachers. He then spends 
his energies and the machinery of his court 
to the task of extricating youth from the 
toils. Punishment, one gathers, is absurd; 
and even correction is more often than not 
unnecessary and irrelevant. What is needed 
is education and social adjustment—things 
which, in sexual and other vital matters, 
modern youth does not get from either its 
parents or its educators. 


Tactful 


An element of almost humorous relief is 
introduced into the book by the painful ef- 
forts of Judge Lindsey to avoid bruising the 
prejudices of his readers to such an extent 
that they won’t listen to his propaganda for 
tolerance and sexual education and faith 
in progress. At definite intervals he almost 
vociferously asserts his adherence to all the 
symbols of righteousness. Continence, ¢has- 
tity, marriage, the home, monogamy—the 
Judge is devoted to them all. He believes in 
them so firmly that he thinks they are quite 
able to stand on their own feet without 
being buttressed by lies, superstition, hypoc- 
risy, and the refusal to face facts. But 
through these diplomatic niceties shines the 
honest confession of Judge Lindsey’s true 
faith—the faith of a humanist-pragmatist 
—the faith that codes of morals were made 
to further human life, not human life to 
further codes of morals. Our present code, 
the Judge clearly thinks, is guilty of mal- 
feasance, misfeasance, and unfeasance in 
office, and must go. A new and better one, 
he says, is being molded into being by youth 
—and particularly by female youth. 

In reviewing The Revolt of Modern Youth, 
I have treated it as if it were solely Judge 


Lindsey’s work. Wainwright Evans seems 
to have functioned as a secretary and com- 
piler rather than as a co-author. The data, 
the message, and the personality of the book 
are apparently Judge Lindsey’s. But Mr. 
Evans’ contribution, should not be over- 
looked. Judging from my own experience 
with great men, I imagine he made the book 
intelligible. —Harold Z. Brown 


A new cut system based on the recogni- 
tion of high scholarship standings will be 
introduced at Middlebury College, Vermont, 
next fall. This is the third change an- 
nounced at the college in the past month, 
the other two being the appointment of 
a student committee to advise with the 
faculty curriculum committee, and a pro- 
gram of independent study open to certain 
seniors. 


Censors 


Faculty censorship of student newspapers 
was condemned in a resolution adopted at 
the Iowa College Press Association, The 
resolution reads as follows: 

‘‘Whereas, we believe that the students should be 
responsible for student publications: and, 

“Whereas, faculty censorship is a detriment to such 
publications because it interferes with freedom of the 
press, because it indicates a lack of trust in the 
student, because it inhibits the most intelligent and 
most representative student opinion: 

“‘Whereas in most colleges and universities censor- 
ship of student publications has been successfully 
abolished in other states as well as in Iowa, Whereas, 
a better spirit of cooperation between faculty and 
students results from faculty suggestion rather than 
faculty censorship; therefore, be it resolved that we, 
the members of the Iowa College Press Association 
urge the abolition of faculty censorship of student 
publications.”’ 


The Old Ranch Widow 


Her house waits very bleak and lonely; 
Dusk chills to brittle gray on hill and flat, 

No need to darn and mend for Silas... 
The lamplit room’s forgot his chat. 


Night tilts against the stubbled acres; 
The water trough ice-locks the moon and 
stars. 
He does not come from pasture labor 
To milk, and close the meadow bars. 


Crisp breezes suck at eaves and window, 
And bitter windfalls splash the orchard- 
floor, 
Against the rasp of frost, and shadow 
She shuts and bolts the creaking door. 


O, autumn beggars growth of summer 
And scratches winter’s edge with noisy 
claws, 
She sighs, blows out the light... her fingers 
Clasp on her breast where sorrow gnaws. 


But she won’t lift a dream in challenge 
Against what burrows deep inside her 
mind; 
She stares at love’s familiar cellar 
Where mold the fruits he left behind. 


Night starkly drones at door and window, 
Repeating to her heart its loneliness, 
Death, only, can unburden her of sorrow 
Forever dark with emptiness. 
—Walter Evans Kidd 
in the University of Oregon Emerald. 


